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Mr.  Cooper  said: 

Mr.  Speaker — The  controversy  which 
existed  two  or  three  years  ago  between 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  to  .  which  of  them  belonged  the 
credit  of  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  law  of 
1842,  has  been  settled.  A  Democratic 
Congress,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  De¬ 
mocratic  President,  has  settled  it.  The 
act  of  1842  has  been  repealed;  and  in  the 


cratic  Tariff,”  the  measure  of  protection 
which  the  Democratic  party  is  willing  to 
afford  to  American  industry.  In  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Tariff  act  of  1842,  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  which  began  with  its 
existence  and  continued  ever  since,  has 
been  changed — repudiated.  “  Protection  ” 
is  a  proscribed  term.  Legislation,  for  the 
benefit  of  free  labor  and  laborers  will  be 
tolerated  no  longer.  Southern  Democracy 
forbids  it;  and  Northern  Democracy 
(though  thank  God  not  all  of  it)  bows  to 
its  behests  with  a  submission  more  servile 
than  is  manifested  by  slaves,  whose  toil 
and  sweat,  and  souls  are  the  property  of 
their  masters.  Henceforth  the  mechanics 
and  laborers  of  the  country  must  rely  upon 
their  own  skill  and  energy  for  protection 
against  the  competition  of  foreigners  who 
labor  for  ten  pence  or  a  shilling  a  day. 

President  Polk  tells  us  that  England  has 
abandoned  her  restrictive  policy — that  the 
wisdom  of  her  modern  statesmen  has 
thrown  down  the  barriers,  raised  to  protect 
her  people  against  the  influx  of  the  fab¬ 
rics  and  commodities  of  the  foreign  world. 
England,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  not  abandoned, 
what  the  President  calls  her  restrictive 
policy ;  not  at  all.  She  has  modified  it 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  her  present  con¬ 
dition;  and  in  doing  so,  I  have  no  doubt 
she  has  done  wisely.  But  what  does  this 
prove  1  Not  that  the  restrictive  policy,  as 
the  President  loves  to  call  the  policy  of 
protection,  was  unwise  or  injurious  to  the 


interests  of  England.  That  policy  was 
adopted  in  the  far  off  olden  limes,  when 
the  mechanical  .industry  ,of  England  was 
in  its  infancy,  while  the  sceptre  of  the 
Kingdom  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Tu¬ 
dors.  It  was  continued  through  the  reign 
j  of  the  Stuarts ;  was  extended  by  the  sol- 
|  dier  whose  squadrons  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  on  Marston  Moor,  and  achieved  vic¬ 
tory  at  Dunbar — by  him  whose  genius  for 
government  was  as  great  as  his  genius  for 
war;  and  whose  administration,  though  an 
usurped  one,  brought  glory  and  greatness 
to  England,  and  terror  to  her  foes.  That 
policy  England  never  abandoned.  It  was 
nurtured  by  her  despotic  monarchs ;  it 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  :  and  has  been  pursued  by  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  her  constitutional  Kings,  until 
the  skill  of  her  artizans  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  her  fabrics,  (many  of  them  at 
least,)  are  unequalled  in  the^world  which 
they  are  intended  to  supply. 

This  policy  has  helped  to  make  her 
what  she  is.  It  created  and  cherished 
her  manufactures  ;  these  became  auxiliary 
to  commerce — commerce  built  and  sup¬ 
ported  her  Navy — her  Navy  has  made 
her  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  the  so¬ 
vereign  of  an  empire  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  till  now.  .  And  now  after 
three  hundred  years  of  protection,  when 
she  has  distanced  all  competition,  ^ndhas, 
for  her  own  benefit,  reduced  the  duties 
upon  bread  stuffs,  ar.d  a  little  relaxed  her 
restrictive  policy  in  other  respects,  our 
President  recommends  to  us  to  follow  her 
example,  and  abandon  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  protection  to  our  own  manufac¬ 
tures,  yet  comparatively  in  their  infarcy  ! 
What  parallel  is  there  between  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  countries,  that  one  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  other?  The 
population  of  England  is  dense — the  wa¬ 
ges  of  labor  low,  so  low  that  misery  and 
destitution  are  the  inevitable  inheritance 
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of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  laboring 
classes.  England,  therefore,  dreads  no 
competition.  She  need  not;  her  skill  and 
the  lowness  of  the  wages  of  labor  are  am¬ 
ple  protection  to  her  industry.  But  such 
is  not  the  case  here.  Here  wages  are 
high,  and  skill  not  yet  mature.  We  need 
protection — our  mechanics  and  laborers 
need  it — the  country  needs  it,  in  order  to 
the  developement  of  its  vast  resources. 
It  may  be  that  when  our  mechanics  and 
laborers  have  experienced  the  benefits  of 
a  >rotective  system  as  long  as  the  mecha¬ 
nics  and  laborers  of  England  have  done, 
it  will  be  wise  to  modify  it.  This  will  be 
a  question  for  posterity.  It  is  for  us  to 
take  heed  to  ourselves — to  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  generation — taking  care 
to  be  sure  not  to  cast  upon  our  children 
burthens  which  are  properly  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  denounces 
the  tariff  law  of  1842  as  unequal  and  un¬ 
just — operating  injuriously  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  by  favoring  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  Demagogues  in 
all  ages  have  one  trick.  Pisistratus  or 
Polk  it  is  all  the  same.  To  incite  the 
many  against  the  few — the  poor  against  the 
rich,  has  been  alike  the  practice  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  and  American  demagogue.  When 
the  President  speaks  of  the  Tariff  of  1842, 
as  having  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
“the  favored  classes  and  the  wealthy 
few,”  at  the  expense  of  “the  many  who 
have  been  made  tributary  to  them,”  he 
utters  with  scarcely  change  of  phrase  the 
language  used  by  his  prototype  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Pisistratus  talked 
of  the  wealthy  classes,  the  oppression  of 
t  te  many  by  bad  laws,  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  favored  few.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  parallel  between  the  Athenian 
Tyrant  and  the  American  President  ends 
with  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to 
acquire  and  maintain  power.  The  former 
having  deceived  the  people  and  made  him- 
s  3 1 T  master  of  the  government,  was  never¬ 
theless  just  in  his  foreign,  and  munificent 
in  the  administration  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  his  country.  But  the  truthful  historian 
will  not  be  able  to  say  this  much  for  Mr. 
Polk.  He  will  have  to  record,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  power  by  fraud,  and  exercised  it 
without  regard  to  wisdom  or  justice,  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  true,  as  the 
President  alleges,  that  the  Tariff  of  1842  , 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 


or  any  portion  of  it,  or  of  any  chss  of  its 
citizens?  To  decide  this  question  we 
have  but  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
country  previous  to  the  act  of  1842,  and 
the  change  which  took  place  immediately 
upon  its  passage. 

On  the  30th  of  .Tune,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1842,  the  duties  un¬ 
der  the  Compromise  Act,  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scale — and  ceased  to  af¬ 
ford  such  protection  to  many  of  the  branches 
of  our  domestic  industry  as  was  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  encounter  the  competition 
of  the  products  of  the  ill  paid  labor  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  At  that  time,  business  of 
every  kind  was  every  where  languishing. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  fires  on' the  hearths 
of  an  hundred  furnaces  had  gone  out ;  the 
hammers  were  ceasing  to  resound  on  the 
anvils  of  our  forges  ;  the  hum  of  the  spin¬ 
dles  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories  of 
New  England  was  dying  into  silence  ;  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
were  idle,  because  they  could  find  nothing 
to  do ;  and  the  industry  of  the  country,  of 
all  kinds,  was  gradually  perishing  in  an 
unequal  struggle  with  a  foreign  competitor. 
Nor  was  the  credit  of  the  Government,  at 
this  period,  in  any  better  condition  than 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Both  had 
gone  down  together.  The  National  Trea¬ 
sury  was  empty;  without  means  to  defray 
the  ordinary  expenses  from  day  to  day. 
The  engagements  of  the  Government  with 
its  creditors  remained  unredeemed,  and 
its  faith  and  ability  became  objects  of  sus¬ 
picion  at  home  and  abroad.  In  July  1841 
Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  $12,000,- 
QOQ,  and  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to 
negotiate  it.  In  pursuance  of  the  law  au¬ 
thorizing  the  loan,  certificates  of  stock 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  were 
issued,  and  an  unavailing  effort  made  to 
sell  them  in  Boston,  New  York  and  the 
other  great  stock  markets  of  the  country. — 
No  sale  could  be  effected  at  home;  and 
the  agent  was  sent  abroad  to  hawk  and 
peddle  the  bonds  of  his  Government  in 
the  money  markets  of  Europe.  But  faith 
in  the  integrity,  as  well  as  in  the  wisdom 
if  our  Government,  had  been  so  far  dis- 
troyed,  that  the  agent,  after  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  exertions  failed  to  sell  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  the  Stock.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  credit  of  the  country  at  the  expiration 
of  the  Compromise  Act,  when  the  duties 
under  it  had  gone  down  to  the  lowest  point. 
Of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  country 
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— of  the  gloom,  distress  and  despondency, 
which  prevailed  in  every  department  of 
its  business  and  industry,  I  have  spoken 
already.  I  lie  effect  of  had  legislation  was 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
at  the  period  to  which  I  have  just  refered. 

A  country  of  vast  and  continually  in¬ 
creasing  resources,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  with  harvests  as  abundant  and  as 
rich  as  a  bounteous  earth  ever  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  the  fertilizing  rain  and  ri¬ 
pening  sunshine;  with  no  extraordinary 
draft  upon  its  Treasury,  to  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  dishonest  bankrupt,  sus¬ 
pected  at  home,  distrusted  and  despised 
aoroad,  was  a  spectacle  humiliating  indeed, 
but  not  without  its  lesson  of  wisdom.  It 
teaches  us  how  carefully  the  public  faith 
should  be  guarded;  how  essential  is  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  maintenance  of  National  and 
individual  prosperity.  That  bad  legisla¬ 
tion,  on  a  single  subject,  should  degrade 
the  National  credit  and  prostrate  the  indus¬ 
try  and  enterprise  of  a  whole  people,  might 
appear  surprising  to  those  who  have  not 
remarked  the  marvellous  effects,  produced 
by  apparently  trivial  causes.  Some  body 
says  that  the  mighty  avalanche  which  has 
swept  away  villages  in  its  descent,  and  left 
desolation  and  ruin  in  its  track,  was  proba¬ 
bly  at  first,  but  a  snow7  flake  which  the  wing 
of  some  tiny  bird  brushed  from  the  summit 
of  the  far  off*  Alpine  glacier.  This  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  seeming  disproportion,  (for 
it  is  but  seeming)  between  the  cause  and 
the  consequences,  is  instructive,  and  should 
beget  caution  in  the  councils  and  conduct 
of  individuals  and  governments.  We  do 
a  tning,  an  idle  one,  apparently  a  slight 
one,  but  who  shall  foretell  its  effects  1  YVe 
mav  make  blind  guesses  at  what  they  will 
be  ;  but  time  may  develope  them  in  such 
character  as  will  astound  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Such  as  I  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  describe  was  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  I  arifflaw  of  1842.  And  what  effect, 
allow  me  to  ask,  did  this  act  produce  upon 
the  country  ?  Its  passage,  as  if  by  the 
waving  of  a  magician’s  wand,  wakened 
prosperity  out  of  the  gloom  and  despond¬ 
ency  which  prevailed.  Confidence  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  the  people  and 
the  Government  was  restored.  Commerce 
which  the  loss  of  confidence  had  greatly 
affected,  and  industry  which  foreign  com¬ 
petition  had  almost  destroyed,  were  reviv¬ 
ed.  New  furnaces. forces,  cotton  factories. 


woollen  factories,  <4sc.  were  erected.  Old 
ones  were  re-established;  and  mechanics 
and  laborers  of  all  kinds,  finding  their  em¬ 
ployment  the  objects  of  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  government,  pursued  their  avo¬ 
cations  with  invigorated  industry  and  in- 
cieased  profit.  Che  sun  of  prosperity, 
which  had  been  for  years  obscured  by 
clouds,  shone  brightly  and  cheeringly  upon 
the  whole  land.  4  he  whole  harmony  of 
the  Tariff*  system  was  being  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  enhanced  prosperity  of  every 
department  of  industry.  A  home  maiket 
was  gradually  growing  up  for  our  agri¬ 
cultural  products  ;  labor  was  every  where 
in  demand,  and  every  where  well  paid;  the 
foreign  debt  of  the  country  was  almost 
extinguished  ;  the  currency  had  been  re¬ 
stored  to  soundness,  and  the  credit  of  the 
government  re-established.  Such  was  the 
operation  of  the  Tariff*  of  1842— an  ope¬ 
ration  uniform  throughout  the  country.— 
A  law,  more  generally  beneficial,  never 
was  enacted.  It  diffused  blessings  every 
where.  Its  beneficial  operation  was  not 
partial  or  sectional.  The  South,  so  cla¬ 
morous  for  its  repeal,  participated  in  it ; 
and  if  it  did  so  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
North  and  the  East,  the  fault  was  not  in 
the  law,  but  in  the  people.  The  same  de¬ 
gree  of  industry  and  energy  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  provisions,  would  have  made 
it  as  prolific  of  benefits  to  the  South  as  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

In  the  debate  on  the  bill  repealing  this 
law,  were  not  Southern  members  challen¬ 
ged  again  and  again  to  point  to  the  interest 
it  had  injured,  to  the  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  which  its  operations  had  been  op¬ 
pressive  ?  But  they  did  not  do  it ;  they 
could  not  do  it;  for  no  injury,  no  oppres¬ 
sion  had  been  wrought  by  it; — and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  that  they  sat  like  “dumb  dogs” 
and  opened  not  their  mouths  to  vindicate 
the  wrong,  which  in  a  spirit  of  wanton 
aggression,  they  had  determined  to  inflict 
upon  the  free  labor  of  the  country.  The 
demon  of  envy,  jealousy  of  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  free  States,  induced  the  war  upon 
the  Tariff  ol  1842,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
policy  which  had  rendered  the  country 
prosperous  and  the  people  happy. 

It  was  not  to  be  endured  that  the  labor  of 
white  freemen,  working  with  willing  hands 
and  conscious  that  every  blow  they  struck 
was  for  themselves  or.their  children, should 
be  blessed  with  richer  fruits  than  the  labor 
of  despairing  slaves, toiling  without  reward. 
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and  hoping  but  for  the  grave,  the  boundary 
of  the  task  masters  power,  and  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  their  degradation  and  oppression. 
The  curse  of  slavery  is  not  upon  us,  wast¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  blighting 
our  harvests  ;  and  there  are  those  in  the 
South  who  hate  us  because  of  our  exemp¬ 
tion,  from  it.  Envying  the  rewards  of  our 
successful  industry  they  determined  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  hy  subjecting  it  to  the  competition 
of  the  starving  laborers  of  the  old  world 
whose  wages  scarcely  suffice  to  buy  them 
bread.  The  injury  they  have  done  us  was 
gratuitous.  It  was  provoked  by  no  wrong 
done  to  them  ; — it  even  wanted  the  poor 
apology  of  having  been  dictated  by  self  in¬ 
terest.  If  in  laboring  to  promote  their  own 
interests,  ours  had  been  sacrificed  we  might 
have  complained  ;  but  we  should  nothave 
felt,  as  we  are  now  compelled  to  feel,  the 
stinging  sense  of  wrong  which  gratuitous 
injury  wantonly  inflicted,  has  produced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  forget  that 
North  and  South  were  baptised  as  breth¬ 
ren  with  the  same  blood  ;  and  thank  God 
it  is  so.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  ties  of 
political  union  would  soon  be  severed. — 
The  fabric  reared  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  tumbled  into  peices; 
and  we  would  be  readv  to  run  the  risk  of 
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being  able  to  build  from  its  fragments  ano- 
ther  more  homogeneous, just  and  enduring. 
But  old  recollections  of  common  dangers 
and  sufferings,  of  common  struggles  and 
triumphs,  still  hallow  the  Union — still 
cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ark  of  our 
political  Covenant,  against  which  it  is  sa- 
creligious  to  raise  an  unfriendly  hand.  I 
hope  sir,  that  these  recollections  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live,  and  that  they  will  ultimately 
restore  the  feeling  of  fraternity  and  sense 
of  justice,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of 
demagogues  to  destroy. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  to  be  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  act  of  1846,  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  Administration  has  given  us  in  place  of 
that  of  1842?  How  is  it  to  affect  the 
mechanical  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country?  And  in  the  first  place  let  me 
ask  how  the  hatters,  the  shoemakers,  the 
tailors,  the  blacksmiths  and  other  mechan- 
ica  of  the  country  are  to  be  affected  by 
the  competition  of  their  foreign  rivals  ? 
The  act  of  1842  diminished  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  hats  to  less  them  a  tenth  part  of 
what  it  had  been  under  the  Compromise 
act ;  and  the  importation  of  shoes,  ready 
mad*  clothing  dtc.  was  likewise  wv  r 


much  reduced,  though  not  in  as  great  a 
proportion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasu¬ 
ry  (Mr.  Walker;  informs  us  in  his  report, 
that  the  importation  of  these  articles  will 
be  largely  increased  by  the  act  of  1846 — 
so  largely,  that  although  the  duties  it  impo¬ 
ses,  are  more  than  a  third  less,  the  rev¬ 
enue  derived  from  them  will  be  five  or 
six  times  as  great.  The  consequence  is 
that  foreign  workmen  will  perform  the  la¬ 
bor  and  receive  the  pay  which  a  wise  and 
just  policy  would  secure  to  our  own  me¬ 
chanics.  Without  protection  our  mechan¬ 
ics  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  Europe.  The  employer  in  Paris, 
or  even  in  London  can  procure  the  labor 
of  a  journeyman  halter  or  shoemaker  for  a 
shilling  or  eighteen  pence  a  day,  for  which 
the  employer  here  must  pay  seventy  five 
cents  or  a  dollar,  or  perhaps  more.  How 
then  is  it  possible  for  the  American  me¬ 
chanic  to  compete,  without  protection, 
with  the  foreign  mechanic  ?  He  cannot 
do  it.  Foreign  mechanics  can  make  and 
send  into  our  market,  hats,  shoes,  ready 
made  clothing  and  other  articles  at  prices 
lower  than  like  articles  can  be  man¬ 
ufactured  here.  The  duties  imposed 
by  the  Tariff  of  1846,  on  these  and  many 
other  articles  (for  I  refer  to  these  in  parti¬ 
cular  only  for  the  sake  of  illustration)  are 
inadequate  to  the  protection  of  those  engag¬ 
ed  in  producing  them  ;  and  the  consequence 
will  be  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the 
foreign  article  will  supplant  the  domestic 
article,  and  drive  our  own  mechanics  from 
their  employments,  or  reduce  them  to  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  old 
world. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  mechan¬ 
ics  by  persevering  industry  may  still  ac¬ 
quire  the  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence — 
as  much  food  as  will  allay  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  and  as  much  coarse  raiment  as 
will  hide  their  nakednss.  But  the  com¬ 
petence,  and  the  comforts  which  compe¬ 
tence  secured,  they  can  no  longer  enjov. 
Are  they  prepared,  do  you  suppose,  to  fore¬ 
go  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which 
protection  afforded  them  ?  Will  it  satisfy 
them,  that  by  unremitting  toil  they  can 
keep  famine  from  their  doors,  and  put 
upon  their  own,  and  the  backs  of  their 
wives  and  children,  a  little,  hardly  decent 
clothing?  No  sir;  the  American  mecha¬ 
nic  desires  more  than  this.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  better  than  this.  His  in¬ 
dustry.  while  it  enjoved  Protection,  affor- 


ded  him  abundant  and  good  food,  suffi¬ 
cient  and  decent  raiment : — and  besides 
this,  with  the  means  to  educate  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Is  he  to  give  up  his  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  narrow  his  desires  to  the  mor¬ 
sel  of  daily  bread  with  which  to  feed  him-  j 
self  and  his  family  ?  Must  he  forget,  or 
remember  with  grief,  that  his  children 
have  minds  to  be  improved  and  desti¬ 
nies  to  be  shaped  by  education,  the  means 
of  which,  the  poliey  of  his  government 
has  placed  beyond  his  reach  ?  Must  he 
look  on  and  see  the  path  to  power  and 
fame,  which  the  true  genius  of  his  coun¬ 
try  intended  should  oe  open  to  all,  closed 
against  his  children  ?  Is  it  not  a  cruel  po¬ 
licy  that  sitk  thers  the  hopes  of  a  parent, 
and  fastens  to  the  earth  the  minds  of  his 
children  with  the  chains  of  poverty?  Yet 
this  is  the  policy  which  the  present  admi¬ 
nistration  has  adopted,  and  to  which  it  is 
determined  to  adhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  moment  let  us  re-  j 
verse  the  picture  and  look  at  the  mechanic  j 
,  who  is  the  object  of  the  care  and  protec-  ! 
tion  of  his  Government.  He  has  employ¬ 
ment  ;  his  employment  is  profitable;  it 
surrounds  him  with  comforts;  it  makes  j 
him  independent,  and  enables  him  toqual-  | 
ify  his  children  for  the  duties  of  citizens, 
and  the  highest  honors  of  the  Republic.— 
Education  removes  from  their  path  the 
only  barrier  to  fame  and  power;  for  in 
this  country  nothing  but  ignorance,  and 
vice  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  can  resist 
the  energy  to  which  it  gives  impulse  and 
direction.  How  many  instances  do  our 
annals  furnish  of  men  who  have  started 
from  the  lowest  level  of  society,  and  at¬ 
tained  the  greatesteminence  in  power,  and  j 
the  highest  place  in  the  affections  of  their 
countrymen?  And  when  such  are  men¬ 
tioned,  how  instinctively  do  we  turn  in 
thought  to  him,  who  though  not  highest 
in  official  station,  is  still  first  in  the  hearts 
of  the  good,  the  generous,  and  wise  of  the 
land  ?  Need  I  say,  that  I  reler  to  Henry 
Clay  ?  He,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  no*  the 
child  of  affluence.  He  was  born  to  no  in¬ 
heritance  but  the  genius  with  which  his 
Creator  had  endowed  him.  To  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  fame,  of  what  importance  is 
it  that  he  is  not  President?  Office  could 
not  exalt  it.  'Towering,  as  it  does,  above 
the  dignity  of  the  highest  station,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  power  could  not  enlarge  it,  nor 
secure  for  his  virtues,  in  the  minds  of  his 
•countrymen,  a  more  enduring  remem¬ 


brance.  For  a  moment,  slander  and  de¬ 
traction  may  have  triumphed  over  truth, 
and  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
one  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  el¬ 
evation  of  their  character,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  their  happiness.  It  has  been  so  in 
other  times.  Long  ago,  one  whom  his 
countrymen  had  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
ostracised  by  their  votes,  and. banished  by 
their  decree.  But  when  the  selfishness  of 
the  demagogues  who  had  deceived  them, 
had  involved  them  in  misfortunes,  they 
wept  over  their  folly  and  recalled  the  exi¬ 
led  magistrate.  And  so  it  will  be  again. 
Truth  will  vindicate  itself ;  and  the  name 

of  Henry  Clav  will  be  embalmed  in  the 
*•  * 

memory  of  a  grateful  nation,  and  live  for 
generations  after  the  name  of  his  success¬ 
ful  rival  shall  have  been  dropped  from  the 
pages  of  history.  Posterity  will  take  care 
and  perpetuate  it.  It  will  inscribe  it  side 
by  side  with  the  names  of  earth’s  good 
and  noble  ; — and  when  in  after  ages,  and 
in  some  far  distant  land,  some  son  of  the 
soil  which  he  once  trod,  shall  be  inter¬ 
rogated  about  his  country  and  what  she 
possessed  worthy  of  remembrance— he 
will  not  point  to  her  wide  empire,  her  ex¬ 
tended  commerce,  her  teeming  population, 
her  power  or  her  wealth ;  no  sir,  no, 
but  to  some  such  name  as  a  prouder  and 
nobler  memorial  of  her  greatness. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  digression, 
from  which  I  must  return  to  President 
Polk  and  his  assertion  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  Tariff  of  1842  upon  the  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  In  his  message,  he  asserts,  that 
those  employed  in  agriculture,  mechanical 
pursuits,  commerce  and  navigation,  were 
compelled  by  the  Tariff  of  1842  to  con¬ 
tribute  from  their  substance  to  swell  the 
profits  and  overgrown  wealth  of  the  few 
engaged  in  manufactures.  Of  the  effects 
of  that  act,  as  well  as  of  its  substitute,  the 
act  of  1846,  upon  the  mechanical  industry 
of  the  country  I  have  already  spoken.  I 
shall  now  briefly  enquire  how  it  affected 
agricultural  interests. 

I  presume  it  will  hardly  be  questioned 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  that 
the  interests  of  the  agriculturalists  of  this 
country  are  best  promoted  by  that  which 
secures  them  a  home  market  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  Notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Polk  and 
his  Secretary,  Mr.  Walker,  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  foreign  grain  market  is  of  but  lit¬ 
tle  importance  in  ('/m&zvimn  the  aoine 


market.  This  will  be  proved  by  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  wheat  annually  produc¬ 
ed  and  exported.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
annually  produced  for  the  last  five  years  av¬ 
erages  about  96,000,000  of  bushels.  The 
quantity  annually  exported  for  the  same 
period  averages  7,400,000  bushels.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  a  tenth  of  every  crop 
is  used  for  seed.  This  being  deducted 
from  a  crop  of  96,000,000  of  bushels  would 
leave  for  consumption  84,400,000  bush¬ 
els  ; — of  this  quantity,  7,400,000  bushels 
are  consumed  abroad,  leaving  77,000,000 
of  bushels  to  be  consumed  at  home.  Thus 
we  see  that  of  a  crop  of  84,400,000  bush¬ 
els,  77,000,000  of  bushels  are  sold  in  the 
home  market,  and  7,400,000,  bushels  in 
the  foreign  market.  Of  the  amount  of 
wheat  sold  in  the  foreign  market  for  the 


last  five  years,  Great  Britain  bought 

in 

Bushels. 

1840 

3,635,998 

1841 

1,145,574 

1842 

1,167.810 

1843 

71,070 

1844 

858,718 

The  average  quantity  of  wheat  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  last  fifteen  years  was  1 0,964, r 
876  bushels.  From  this  you  will  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  we  were  to  furnish  Eng¬ 
land  with  all  the  wheat  she  buys, she  would 
not  take  a  seventh  part  of  the  quantity  we 
produce.  Yet  the  President  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  English  market  is  every 
thing,  the  home  market  nothing. 

But  England  is  by  no  means  our  most 
important  foreign  market.  Her  North 
American  colonies  have  furnished  us  a 
better  market  than  she  has  done  herself. — 
In  the  last  five  years  these  colonies  bought 


in 

Buslie's. 

1840 

3,228,384 

1841 

2,579,419 

1842 

2,500,734 

1843 

1,245,252 

1844 

.  2,059,704 

By  the  operation  of  the  late  Corn  laws 
of  Great  Britain  we  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
this  important  market ;  but  by  their  repeal 
we  have  been  deprived  of  it.  Yet  Mr. 
Polk  lauds  their  repeal  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  more  prosperous  era  in  the  1 
history  of  our  trade  with  England.  The 
Corn  laws  of  Great  Britain,  recently  re¬ 
pealed,  imposed  high  duties  upon  foreign 
wheat  and  flour,  whilst  the  duties  on  the 
like  products  of  her  colonies  was  compa¬ 
ratively  trifling.  Foreign  wheat  was  charg¬ 
ed  with  a  duty  of  33  cents  a  bushel :  Co¬ 


lonial  wheat  with  a  duty  of  8  cents  a  bush¬ 
el.  By  sending  our  wheat  to  Canada,  we 
obtained  the  advantage  of  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  Colonial  produce ;  and 
were  thus  protected  against  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat  growers  of  the  North  of 
Europe. 

But  by  the  repeal  of  her  Corn  laws, 
England  has  abolished  discrimination  in 
favor  of  her  colonies  on  bread  stuffs.  The 
duty  on  foreign  and  colonial  produce  is 
now  the  same;  and  in  a  direct  trade  the 
wheat  growers  of  the  Baltic,  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  labor  and  cheaper  freight  are 
enabled  to  undersell  us  in  the  British  mar¬ 
ket.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  laws,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  injurious  to  us;  and  this,  I 
thought,  had  been  known  to  all,  except 
Mr.  Polk  and  his  Secretary. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  attempted  to 
show  how  comparatively  unimportant  is 
the  foreign  wheat  market.  W e  have  seen 
that  our  sales  at  home  amount  annually  to 
77,000,000  of  bushels;  whilst  abroad 
they  amount  to  but  7,400,000  bushels,  I  - 
now  proceed  to  show7  the  effect  of  a  liberal 
Tariff' on  our  home  market. 

By  the  returns  of  the  Marshalls,  appoin¬ 
ted  to  take  the  census  of  1840,  it  appears 
that  there  were  in  Pennsyl vania  410  fur¬ 
naces,  foundries  and  forges  ;  and  that  there 
were  annually  consumed  by  those  employ¬ 
ed  in  them,  4,000,000  of  bushels  of  grain- 
besides  a  corresponding  proportion  of  beef, 
pork,  potatoes,  poultry,  &c.  In  1842,  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  law, 
140  of  these  establishments  had  ceased 
operations,  in  consequence  of  the  decline 
of  duties  under  the  Compromise  act;  and 
it  was  well  understood  by  both  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  protection,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  still  struggling  along 
would  be  compelled  to  suspend  their  ope¬ 
rations  and  discharge  their  hands,  unless 
by  legislation  something  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  competition  which  they 
endured  from  abroad.  A.  few  furnaces  and 
forges  favorably  located,  and  owned  by 
rich  men,  might  have  gone  on ;  bat  the 
larger  number  would  have  been  broken 
down  by  foreign  competition-  And  what 
effect  would  this  have  produced  upon  the 
markets  of  the  country  and  the  price  of 
produce?  These  establishments,  as  I  have 
shown,  furnished  a  market  annually  for 
4,000,000  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  a  cor 
responding  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  hay  ana 
Dotatoes.  Sunoose  that  three.-fonrths  of 


them,  (and  die  proportion  isnottoo  large,) 
had  been  compelled  to  cease  operations, 
what  would  Pave  been  the  consequence? 
Wh  y,  sir,  this  : — a  market  in  which  the 
farmer  annually  sold  3,000,000  of  bushels 
of  grain,  and  a  still  larger  amount  in  v*i- 
lue,  of  beef,  pork,  hay,  &c.,  would  have 
been  destroyed.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  by 
any  means  the  worst.  The  men  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iion, 
on  quitting  it,  must  have  betaken  them¬ 
selves  to  some  other  employment.  They 
would  not  have  remained  idle.  It  is  the 
destiny  of  men  to  work — it  was  so  de¬ 
creed  from  the  beginning.  What  would 
they  have  found  to  do  ?  Would  they  have 
embarked  in  some  other  branch  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  ?  No  sir.  The  same 
policy^  which  had  prostrated,  at  the  feet  of 
foreign  competition,  the  iron  manufactures 
of  the  country,  had  produced  effects  quite 
as  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woollens,  cottons  and  mechani¬ 
cal  industry  generally. 

What  then,  was  left  for  them  to  do? — 
Nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  to  betake 
themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits — to  be¬ 
come  producers  instead  of  consumers  of 
bread  stuffs.  What,  let  me  again  inquire^ 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  of  the  country  ?  A  redu¬ 
ced  market  and  an  increased  supply — for¬ 
mer  buyers  becoming  sellers,  and  compe¬ 
tition  reducing  prices. 

But  the  want  of  just  and  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  would  have  produced  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  upon  other  branches  of  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  as  it  had  done  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  The  operations  of  woolen  fac¬ 
tories  and  cotton  factories,  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  them  dischar¬ 
ged.  Here  was  the  destruction  of  other 
markets  ;  and  hence  would  have  sprung 
up  other  competitors  to  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  After  an  exhibition 
of  these  facts,  I  need  not  say,  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industry,  is  the  policy  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  grain  growers 
of  the  country.  Every  man  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  is 
a  consumer  of  bi'ead  and  meat ;  and  every 
man  forced  to  abandon  them  by  foreign 
competition,  instead  of  being  a  consumer, 
becomes  a  producer,  and  to  some  extent  a 
competitor  to  the  farmer.  To  the  farmer 
I  would  therefore  say,  cherish  domestic 


I  industry  of  all  kinds.  Build  up  by  a  wise 
and  liberal  policy,  furnaces,  forges,  wool¬ 
len  factories,  cotton  factories — furnish  em¬ 
ployment  to  your  own  mechanics  of  all 
I  kinds,  and  you  thereby  insure  a  steady 
I  market  for  your  own  products  and  increase 
the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  further, 
I  desire  to  show  that  the  protective  policy 
is  uniformly  beneficial — that  the  cottou 
planter  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  grain 
growers  of  the  middle  and  western  states, 
is  benefited  by  it.  At  the  time  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  act  of  1842,  one  of  the  articles 
requiring  protection,  and  perhaps  the  most 
of  all,  was  Sugar.  The  reduction  of  duty 
which  had  taken  place  on  this  article  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Compromise  Act 
had  rendered  its  culture  nearly  profitless  ; 
and  without  further  protection  it  must  have 
been  abandoned.  What  would  have  been 
the  effect !  How  would  its  abandonment 
have  operated  on  the  interests  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  planter — always  the  loudest  declaimer 
against  the  protective  policy. 

Louisiana  is  the  principal  sugar  growing 
State.  Her  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  sugar  and  cotton,  and  but  to  little  else. 
Sugar  is  the  principal  crop;  cotton  being 
little  cultivated.  Without  protection  sugar 
cannot  be  produced  ;  without  it  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  article  would  be  abandoned  ; 
and  if  it  vere  abandoned,  the  land  and  the 
labor  of  Louisiana  could  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  cotton  Louisiana 
would  be  capable  of  producing;  but  I 
know  that  in  1840  there  were  50,000  slaves 
in  the  Slate,  and  that  in  Georgia,  each  ne¬ 
gro  is  estimated  to  produce  six  bales  an¬ 
nually.  At  this  rate  50,000  slaves  would 
produce  yearly  300, COO  bales.  Add  this 
to  the  1  800,000  bdes,  at  that  time,  the 
annual  product  of  the  country,  and  what 
would  be  the  effect?  An  inci  eased  supply 
glutting  the  market  and  reducing  the  price. 
Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  this  view  of  the 
case  prove  the  operation  of  a  Tariff’  to  be 
uniformly  beneficial ;  that  neither  the 
North  nor  the  South  is  exclusively  the  re- 
cip'ent  of  its  advantages  ? 

But  the  protection  of  Sugar  and  the  con^e- 
quent  prevention  of  Louisiana  from  becoming 
the  compe'bor  of  the  Cotton  growing  Stales, 
i«  not  t he  only  benefit  the  Cotton  planter  de¬ 
rives  from  the  protective  policy.  By  encour¬ 
aging  the  manufacture  of  Cotton  fabrics,  a 
home  market  is  created  for  the  raw  material; 
and  every  one  conversant  with  the  business 


a 


of  b’tving  and  Selling  knows  how  important  it 
is  to  have  two  markets  instead  of  one;  and 
rival  bidders  for  the  article  to  be  sold.  If 
there  be  but  a  single  bidder  he  buys  at  his 
own  price  ;  if  there  be  more  than  one,  there 
is  competition  and  the  price  thereby  enhanc¬ 
ed.  Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  to 
the  Cotton  growing  States  of  having  a  home 
as  well  as  a  foreign  market ;  but  without  pro¬ 
tection  the  home  market  is  lost,  and  with  it 
the  rivalry  which  produces  good  prices. — 
Viewing  the  case  in  this,  its  true  and  most 
obvious  light,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  South 
should  obstinately  shut  its  eyes  to  the  benefits 
of  a  Tariff,  which  was  building  up  a  market 
for  its  principal  staple  ?  And  is  it  not  strang¬ 
er  still,  that  Northern  representatives  should 
have  yielded  to  its  causeless  clamor,  and  sac¬ 
rificed  the  interests  of  their  constituents  to 
its  arrogant  dictation  ?  The  cowardly  servil¬ 
ity  which  bent  at  the  command  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  involved  the  free  laborers  of  the 
country  in  a  contest  with  paupers,  and  in  all 
the  degradation  which  is  consequent,  upon  in¬ 
dustry  attended  by  poverty  arid  want.  But 
all  the  blame  of  the  act  does  not  belong  to 
the  South.  It  was  a  kindred  band  that  struck 
the  fatal — I  had  almost  said  the  felon — stroke, 
it  was  the  hand  of  a  Pennsylvanian  that  pros¬ 
trated  the  Northern  laborer  in  the  dust;  and 
the  blow  was  a  premeditated  one.  While  his 
hand  was  yet  uplifted,  before  the  blow  bad 
yet  descended,  bis  pledges,  bis  justice,  bis 
former  opinions,  were  appealed  to,  in  order  to 
avert  or  turn  it  aside.  But  the  ambition  of 
the  Vice  President  triumphed  over  the  asso 
ciations  of  his  life,  his  humanity,  and  all  the 
ties  of  kindred.  He  held  the  beam  ;  it  was 
equally  balanced. — The  interests  of  Northern 
freemen  were  in  the  one  scale  ;  the  prejudices 
of  Southern  Slaveholders  in  the  other.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  the  justice  of  a  good 
man,  the  sympathies  of  a  kind  man,  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  our  common  nature  which  prompts 
us  to  love  our  own  hearths  and  those  assem¬ 
bled  around  them,  belter  than  strangers, 
should  have  decided  him  to  incline  it  in  favor 
of  the  former.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  was 
appealed  to  by  all  the  considerations  that 
could  be  supposed  would  move  a  kind  man’s 
heart,  or  convince  a  wise  man’s  judgment. — 
It  was  in  vain  that  Senator  Cameron  pointed 
to  the  consequences  of  his  menaced  act — to 
workshops  deserted — to  the  thousands  it  would 
beggar — to  the  distress  in  which  it  would  re¬ 
involve  the  country.  It  was  in  vain.  The 
blow  was  struck,  and  the  interests  of  the  free¬ 
men  of  the  North  cast  bleeding  and  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  South.  The  act  was  one  of 
heartless  cruelty  and  unparalleled  treachery; 
and  though  for  a  time  party  may  defend  the 
actor  and  gloss  the  act,  the  day  is  not  distant, 
when  with  one  consent  the  name  of  Dallas 
will  be  used  as  the  synonyme  of  political 
treason; 

But  if  the  conduct  of  the  Vice  President 
deserved  execration,  that  of  Senator  Came¬ 
ron  entitles  him  to  our  confidence  and  grat  i¬ 
tude.  All  that  ability  and  patriotism  could 
do,  to  aver  t  t tie  blow  that  menaced  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  constituents  was  done.  Nobly  did 
he  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  Pennsylvania; 


and  if  at  length  they  were  sacrificed  the  fault 
was  not  his.  He  struggled  manfully  while 
there  was  a  hope  ;  and  redeemed,  and  more 
than  redeemed  all  his  pledges  of  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  his  constituents.  In  the  very 
moment  of  defeat,  he  began  to  repair  the  in¬ 
jury  that  treason  trad  wrought.  He  sent  abroad 
the  cry  “  Repeal,”  the  first  returning  echoes 
of  which  were  borne  to  the  ears  of  those  in 
power,  in  the  news  of  the  late  elections.  And 
that  cry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust,  will  continue 
to  fill  the  mouths  of  the  people  until  the  act 
of  1846  shall  have  been  blotted  from  the  sta¬ 
tute  book. 

One  word  further,  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
repealing  the  act  of  1842.  If  at  any  time 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  repeal  that 
act,  the  time  selected  was  the  most  unwise. 
The  country  had  just  been  plunged  into  a 
causeless  war  by  the  wilfulness  or  folly  of  the 
President.  It  is  a  war  which  must  necessarily 
be  waged  at  the  expense  of  a  vast  amount  of 
money.  This,  of  all  times,  was  the  least  pro¬ 
per  to  change  the  revenue  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  as  lo  render  them  less  productive.  1 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  both  the  President  and  Secretary, 
that  the  Tariff  of  1846  will  yield  an  increased 
revenue.  They  are  both  mistaken.  It  will 
not  do  so;  and  time  will  prove  it.  If  for  the 
next  five  years,  this  act  shall  produce  an  an¬ 
nual  average  revenue  of  $18,000,001),  without 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  as 
recommended  by  the  President,  I  will  be  sur¬ 
prised,  In  the  meantime,  while  the  revenues 
of  the  government  are  decreasing,  its  debt 
and  expenses  will  be  increased  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent.  The  war  with  Mexico,  conducted 
as  it  is,  with  a  folly  as  provoking  as  its  com¬ 
mencement  was  needless  and  unjust,  will  in  a 
year  more,  if  it  should  continue,  involve  the 
country  in  a  debt  of  $100,000,000,  and  cost 
thousands  of  priceless  lives. 

I  know  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even  to  hint  disapprobation 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  either  as  it  regards  its  com¬ 
mencement  or  progress  “  isto  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  ”  according  to  President  Polk.  But  vvhai  I  dars 
to  think  I  dare  to  speak.  1  believe  the  war  was  need¬ 
lessly  begun,  and  that  its  conduct  since  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  blunders  as  far  as  the  Executive  has  been 
concerned.  But  notwithstanding  this,  lam  as  proud  of 
our  victories  and  as  anxious  for  the  success  of  our  arms 
as  the  most  open  mouthed  patriot  that  find.-,  his  advan¬ 
tage  in  lauding  the  President.  The  war  has  begun  ;  and 
although  we  may  not  be  doubly  armed  as  “  he  who  has 
his  quarrel  just,”  1  will  still  pray  devoutly  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  arms— still  watch  their  progress  with  the 
hope  that  victory  will  attend  them  I  will  be  glad  when 
1  hear  tiiat  San  Luis  is  ours  ;  I  shall  learn  wiLh  j  <y  that 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  has  fallen  ;  and  yvill  exult  when 
the  remnant  of  the  Mexican  army  has  been  driven  be¬ 
hind  the  ramparts  of  their  ancient  capitol;  and  although 
in  her  last  and  final  struggle  for  her  rights  and  her  ex¬ 
istence,  Mexico  may  discover  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  old  conquerors— although  we  may  see 
her  women  in  the  trenches  fighting  side  by  side  with 
their  husbands  in  a  last  effort  to  repel  tne  invaders— al¬ 
though  we  may  see  her  priests  ia  a  new  vocation,  as 
holy  as  that  to  which  they  were  originally  consecrated, 
withacrucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in'heother, 
smiting  the  enemies  of  their  country  with  the  right, 
while  they  proffer  with  the  left  the  emblem  of  salvation 
to  the  soldier  dying  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country— although  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  such 
generous  devotion  and  exalted  heroism— a  devoiion  and 
heroism  worthy  of  the  proudest  days  of  her  proudest 
.ancestors,  1  shall  still  pray  for  the  success  of  our  arms. 
If  this  be  treason,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  treason  against 
virtue,  and  not  against  my  country. 


